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HOGARTH AND LANDSEER. 



I.— INTRODUCTORY. 




j]T first sight it may seem that there was little in 
common between these two celebrated artists, 
except their profession and their fame. The 
one painted mainly men, and them in a spe- 
cially satirical manner; the latter animals, and 
these in a particularly genial spirit. The one 
was a satirist in grain, the other a sentimen- 
talist. Nor if, instead of considering^ them as artists, we look 
upon them as social beings, does their resemblance appear to 
be more striking. Born rather more than a century apart — 
Hogarth in 1697, Landseer in 1802 — they were separated in 
thought and habit by a great gulf, which was bridged by 
scarcely any community of taste except that of expressing their 
thoughts pictorially. Though they belonged by birth to the 
same class,* and both by force of genius achieved social as 
well as artistic success, Hogarth remained what he was from 



the beginning to the end, a sturdy, unrefined Englishman, bent 
only on exposing the faults and follies of his generation, without 
respect of classes or public opinion ; whereas Landseer's more 
pliable mind, without sinking into sycophancy, yielded to the 
influences of the aristocratic company in which he was so gladly 
received, and always laboured to please rather than to influence 
public opinion. 

Yet, notwithstanding these essential differences between these 
two men and artists, a careful study of their works appears to 
me to yield strange signs of fundamental affinity, which are all 
the more interesting because unexpected. To trace out these is 
the object of the present papers. 

Hints of resemblances, slight suggestions of affinity, are scat- 
tered throughout the works of both artists. No one who has 
studied Hogarth's ' March to Finchley ' and Landseer' s ' Drover's 
Departure ' could fail to remember that the disturbing influ- 




Por trait of Sir E. Landseer, by himself. (Fro?n ''The Connoisseurs?)* 



ence of the exodus in both cases extends even to the chickens, 
which are a notable feature in both compositions ; nor could 
any one who narrowly examined Landseer' s ' Be it never so 
humble, there is no place like home/ fail to be struck with the 
little snail in the foreground which carries his home on his back, 
a touch quite after the Hogarthian manner of enforcing the 
action of his more important figures or heightening the general 
impression of a scene by allegorical devices — witness the 
leashed dogs in the ' Marriage a la Mode,' or the spider's web 
over the poor-box in the ' Rake's Progress.' But such hints as 
these, numerous as they are, are too scattered and accidental 
to form any reasonable basis of comparison. To find this we 
must go to the root of their work and of themselves, and we 
can scarcely begin better than by looking well at the portraits 
of these artists, each one painted by the artist with his own 
hand. Two points of similarity are perceptible at once ; both 
are looking straight out of the canvas, not so much at you as 
at the world, and neither is alone — one has a dog, the other 

* Hogarth was apprenticed to a silversmith, Landseer's grandfather was a jeweller, 
and both their fathers were authors. 



two dogs. Certain points of dissimilarity are also very patent, 
both in the men and the dogs. On the one hand we have 
Hogarth's sturdy, uncompromising, almost truculent face, look- 
ing with keen, unsympathetic eyes upon the world and its ways, 
without a care or a thought as to what that world may think of him 
— its critic and satirist ; like an artistic surgeon, ready with his 
brush, as with a knife, to cut into the " proud flesh " of society, 
or, as with a probe, to sound its wounds to the very vitals ; 
while Trump, born cynic as he is, regards the same scenes 
with melancholy contempt. They are two against the world. 
On the other, Sir Edwin's pleasant, genial face has evidently 
found somewhere in the world some attractive object, to draw 
which shall please or amuse without causing pain or vexation to 
anybody. His face, like Hogarth's,' is frank and full of con- 
fidence, but its frankness is undefiant, and his confidence not of 
the combative kind — a confidence somewhat complacent, in- 
deed, in his own rich ability and power of pleasing ; but yet, in 



• Our woodcut is taken, by the kind permission of Messrs. Graves, from their en- 
graving of the celebrated picture of 'The Connoisseurs/ in which the artist has 
represented himself as sketching with a dog looking over each shoulder. 
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spite of his complacency, the artist is so conscious of the opinion 
of the world at his back, that he humorously represents himself 
as exposed to the criticism even of his own dogs. The brush of 
this man is evidently no edged weapon ; it is soft, harmless 
camel's hair. And the dogs : they, like the dogs in all 
Hogarth's pictures and in all Landseer's, differ as their masters. 
Neither Landseer nor his dogs are against the world, but part 
of it. Unlike Trump, a kind of familiar spirit, sharing his 
master's opinions, sympathizing in his depreciatory views of 
the human race, almost capable, like Sidonia's black cat, of 
giving him a useful hint now and then, Landseer's collies, if 
familiar spirits in one sense, and perhaps devoted to him as 
their lord and master, have no implicit confidence in him, no 
bond of common character and purpose. Allies and friends, 
almost equals, they look upon him and themselves as belonging 
to the same world as the rest of created beings, all liable to 
error, which it is the especial duty of such intimate friends to 
point out. 

Yet, despite these differences of character so traceable in the 
mere portraits of the men, there are also likenesses lying deeper 
even than the differences. Circumstances may have been, and, 
as I shall show presently, probably were, accountable for the 
great divergence of character shown by the two men on arriving 



at manhood ; but from the earliest time they had two properties 
of mind in common, which circumstances could never substan- 
tially alter, properties which are observable- in their earliest as 
in their latest work, and clearly manifest (which is the present 
point) in these portraits of theirs. These are — 1. Delight in 
humour; 2. Sympathy with animals. 

Their humours, indeed, differed in temper as widely as they 
could, and were used for as different purposes. Hogarth's 
bitter, solitary, a scourge for the back; Landseer's kind and 
social, an incentive to laughter. The one so constant in its 
search for what was evil in the world, the other so on the alert 
for what was harmless, that the men (viewed in relation to their 
art only) may be distinguished, for sake of short antithesis, as 
an "ill-humorist" and a "good-humorist" respectively, 
Their love for animals was probably at first the natural love of 
children, but it afterwards, in relation to their art (of which 
more hereafter), differed as the poles. Nevertheless the initial 
resemblances are true, and though no man or woman who reads 
this needs to be informed that both these artists were humorists 
and fond of animals, few perhaps, in their regard for Hogarth, 
rate at its true value the intensity of his sympathy with dumb 
creatures, or in their estimation of Landseer his keen perception 
of the ridiculous in humanity. Here we must rest. So shifting 




Hogarth and his Dog. 



are the resemblances and differences between the two men, that 
it is difficult to find a point from which we can examine them 
with something like method and stability; but this is one — a 
small piece of ground indeed to stand upon and fix our instru- 
ment, but sufficient and firm — sympathy with animals and delight 
in humour. If we change humour into satire, or sympathy into 
love, we find Landseer so transcend Hogarth in fineness of sen- 
timent, and Hogarth Landseer in intensity of ridicule, that com- 
parison is impossible. 

We must bear in mind one more fact, which may vitiate our 
deductions unless we make due allowance for it, viz. that 
Hogarth, in deadly earnest about everything he undertook, from 
satire to horse-play, emphasized his horror of cruelty to animals 
with far greater force than Landseer his ridicule of social 
absurdities ; and then, taking the men as they were, one may 
fairly treat each as the complement of the other — the one a 
humorist with a strong sympathy for animals, the other an 
animal painter with a keen perception of humour. 



We may either regard Hogarth from the Landseer point of 
view, or Landseer from the Hogarth. I propose to do both, 
giving the elder artist the precedence ; and then, after con- 
sidering Hogarth as an animal painter in relation to Landseer, 
look at Landseer as a humorist in relation to Hogarth. The use 
of two points of view will, I think, not only bring out with 
greater distinctness the somewhat delicate lights and shades 
of the comparison, but will also tend to remove any tinge of 
that odiousness which is supposed proverbially to belong to all 
comparisons. There is no standard of Art except Nature, and 
she will not show exactly the same face to any two of her 
admirers ; we are, therefore, driven to perpetual attempts to 
form a standard by comparison between different artists, 
with results not always agreeable to both sides. If, how- 
ever, each artist be viewed in turn in his most favourable 
light, any disadvantage to either is balanced as nearly as 
may be. 

W. C. M. 



